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would not enter his house before the king's servants had
taken possession of his wealth under the law, he said:

Afraid of the king, the relatives of a person dying sonless cannot even
perform his obsequies. The members of his family, crying with grief, are
made miserable by the king's servants, who, more ruthless than the servants
of Death, are busy searching for wealth.1

These verses throw light on a custom then in vogue, and
on the sentiments which ruled Kumarapala's conduct. A
court receiver in an administration suit filed on the death
of a man under modern law, has scarcely improved upon
these ancient ways of king's men.

In Yasahpala, we have the logical extension of the
literary movement which Hemacandra introduced, of
weaving round the kings of Patana an atmosphere which
classical kavyas had created round the epic heroes. But
literary inspiration had receded into the back-ground.
Sidharaja, Kumarapala and Hemacandra were invested
with a transparently semi-mythic importance. And the
classical style was unabashedly made to ply the bard's
inglorious trade, or play a hand-maid to the religious zealot.

II.

The next author of importance was Somaprabha, a
sadhu. He wrote his Kumflrapnlapratibodha in c. 1185,
twelve years after Kumarpala's death at Patana in
the upasraya of Siddhapala, Sripala's son. The work
was read by the author to Gunacandra and two other
disciples of Hemacandra. The work is principally in
Prakrta and Apabhransa, with some parts in Samskrta.
The author sets out his object thus:

Though the lives of Hemacandrasuri and Kumarapala are interesting
from other points of view, I desire to say something about the teaching of
the Jaina faith only.

And faithfully does the author keep his word; for, the
work is a series of sermons on Jaina vows supposed to